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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*dec0L’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be 
plication. 
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National Bee: ‘Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
. WHITCOMB, TuHos. G. NEWMAN, 
Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. Doo.LitTLeE, 
. I. Roor, W. F. Marks, 
*. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
. H. E_woop, C. P. DADANT, 
. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MASon, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


alot aely 


EvuGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 


M EMBERSHIP DvuEs, $1.00 a year. 


(as~ If more convenient, 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 


Dues may be sent 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Note.—One reader writes: 
‘““I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would bea very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 

sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.”’ 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








the indoor hands, comes along and rams it 
down with her head and packs it into the cell 
as the dairymaid packs butter into a firkin. 
The paper publishing, said, **We prefer not to 
have any dairymaid pack our butter that 
way.’’ Another paper seeing both of the 
above, remarked, *‘If our butter must be 
packed in that way, let it be done by a bald- 
headed dairymaid.’? Still another paper, 
after reading all the above, ventured, ** We 
will add that in either case it would be * dand- 
ruff’ on the butter.”’ 


Dart City FatHers.—The Daily Camera, 
of Boulder, Colo., for May 4th, contained this 
paragraph which is of interest to bee-keepers : 

‘Our neighbor, Longmont, is beginning to 
feel quite metropolitan. She has passed an 
ordinance to keep cows off the main street 
and now tackles the bee-question. Hereafter 
no person shall be allowed to keep more than 
4 colonies of bees in the corporate limits. 
This ordinance has caused a humming and 
buzzing beside which the noise of the bees 
was as nothing. The matrons and farmers of 
the town are up in arms, and really it does 
look as if the town council is putting on un- 
wonted airs. Why banish the busy bee and 
the luscious honey ?” 


It must be that Longmont rulers think 


their bee-keepers are bonanza, 


and that they must do what they can to keep 


enjoying a 


them down, or drive them out. Instead of 


trying to encourage an honest and honorable 
there seem to be 


industry people who would 


prefer to destroy it entirely. But we can 
hardly believe that a majority of the residents 
of Longmont will permit such an imposition 


upon their bee-keepers as the one suggested 


in the foregoing quotation. 
> 


Mr. MAcKENZIE, THE MAN. 


National Convention 


PROPOLIS 
Those who attended the 
August will recall the dis- 
cussion of the question as to the 


at Chicago last 
practical use 
of propolis, or 


whether it has any commer- 


cial value. A man by the name of John Mac- 
Pix Bes 
ples of leather and furniture polish, in which 
propolis was a prominentlingredient. We be- 


Kenzie, of Troy, ‘was present with sam- 


lieve he offered to pay 50 cents per pound for 
propolis, saying that he expected to be able 
to use it in large quantities. 
It seems that Mr. A. G. Wilson, 
o., Wis., sold Mr. MacKenzie 


propolis, but has been unable to secure 


of Vernon 
a quantity of 
pay- 
ment for same. He wrote us during the win- 
us to do what we could to 
help him get what Mr. 
for the 
butfreceived 


ter about it, asking 
MacKenzie owed him 
Troy man, 
A few weeks ago Mr. 
Wilson again wrote us, when we again wrote 


propolis. We wrote the 


no reply. 





We do not know whether there are q 
other bee-keepers who have been so unfort ‘ 
nate as to have 


Kenzie. 


shipped any propolis to Ma 
We trust not. We were hopi: 


Mr. MacKenzie was all right, and : 
really had found a good use for propolis 4 
we were aware that certain bee-keepers wi 

be able to supply it in fair quantities 

If our memory serves us rightly, Mr. Fra 
Benton also met Mr. MacKenzie, and t 
he had about 40 pounds of propolis saved 
which he would ship to him. We think M 
MacKenzie asked him to ship it C.O.D. W 
have since wondered whether Mr. Bent 
his stock of propolis to him; an 
whether he received anything in retur 

- 
- 

Mr. J. C. ARMSTRONG, Of Marshall | 
Iowa, when renewing his subscriptio 
cently, had this to say about some so- 
bee-keepers : 

‘I have delayed renewing some time 
ing to get a couple of subscribers to w 
sold bees, but they are not ready. The 
to wait until they get their money's w 
out of the bees. Last spring I sold a 
to a man and asked him to take the Ame 
Bee Journal and a book on bee-mana 
but he said, ‘No, I will wait till I see w 
luck I have.’ I told him if he had go 
he didn’t need a book, but the way 
luck was to read up. I saw him occas 
through the summer and he was ha 
luck. He had gotten two swarms 
not heard from him this spring, but I s 
he will sing a different song now 
That is the way with them. They w ; 
mence at the wrong end of the business ' 


a farmer were to go to work on bis ! 
no more knowledge of the 
have of bee-management, and trust 
we would think him foolish. Yet 
wise !”’ 


business t! 


‘MEASLEY ” Epiror is Mr. [1 
the American Bee-Keeper, if we | 
following paragraph in his Ma) 
refer to himself instead of to a 5 
ber of his family: 


‘It is our rarefprivilege this | 
a case of measles against which | 
editorial short-comings.”’ 


That reminds us of the excee 
ley’’ time we had when the 
us. We were 21 years of age, 2 
known when this disease takes 
adult, he is liable to have a ha! 
We were attending college at 
away from home and mother. 
forget those days, and how whit 
rived the sick boy began to! 
once. Ah, can any one ever fo! 
love and tender care? God ble 


iI 


self-sacrificing mothers—yes, : 
who are away from home and 
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City Ordinances Against Bee-Keep- 
ing.—We have received newspaper clippings 
from the Rochester, N. Y., daily papers, an- 
nouncing that an ordinance relating to the 
eeping of bees within the city limits was 
massed there by the common council April 
Sth, to go into effect May 2d. It provides 
that no bees can be kept within the city 
imits without the written permission of lot- 
owners within 100 feet of the hives: such 
written permission to be filed in the office of 

e city Le erk. 

The passage of the ordinance grew out of 
complaints made by several residents of the 
10th Ward to its alderman, against W. R. 
Taunton, a bee-keeper. We understand that 
Mr. Taunton is prepared to test the legality 
f the ordinance,and is backed by the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, and also 
he New York State Association. Personally, 
we are in favor of having the matter pushed 
to the fullest test, as we are very confident 
hat no such ordinance is legal anywhere. 
Of course, there may be certain instances 
where the keeping of many colonies of bees is 
not advisable on account of the locality being 

osely built up with occupied houses, and 
yet, even in such a place, if the bees were 
kept on the roof there would likely be no 
danger whatever. This is the case in several 
places in Chicago, and so far as we can learn 
here has been no complaint from the neigh- 

rs. Whenever there is trouble it usually 
rows out of some spite or jealousy on the 

t of those living near the bee-keeper, and 
ery likely from troubles arising from other 
urces than the bees. 

We understand that in several other cities 


thi 


is country there are municipal ordinances 
hibiting the keeping of bees within the 
its. Wedonot know whether their 

has yet been tested, or whether the 
keeper has simply moved outside. We 
tainly would not encourage the keeping of 
sin thickly settled portions of any city, 
en though no harm would come from it to 
one. But there are many portions of 
city that are so sparsely settled that there 
reason at all why bees could not be kept, 


SO desired. 


ery 


sees in such places are not 

a source of pleasure, but often yield 

to their owners. It would hardly be 
isable to make a business of bee-keeping 
some cities, but ina large one like Chicago, 
ere there are hundreds of acres of vacant 
perty within the limits of the city, it 





appears to work all right. In some portions 
of Chicago there are almost whole farms that 
will not be divided into city lots and built 
upon for many years to come. There is no 
reason why hundreds of colonies of bees 
should not be kept in such places, especially 
when there is such an abundance of bloom 
that is going to waste for the want of bees to 
gather the nectar. 

In view of the many demands upon the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association for funds 
to be used in the defense of cases which are 
constantly coming up for settlement, it be- 
hooves every bee-keeper to send in his dollar 
and become a member. No one knows when 
he may have trouble of his own, in the settle 
ment of which he will be glad to call upon 
the Association. We wish that all readers of 
the American Bee Journal were members of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. Even 
if any of them should never need its aid, they 
have the satisfaction of contributing to what 
has often proved a‘ Gibraltar of Defense ”’ 
in the pursuit of bee-keeping. It should never 
lack for funds to carry on its righteous wars. 


> 


Breeding for Good Stock. 
emburg Bztg. gives some of the principles 


The Lux- 


that are held by Swiss bee-keepers: 

Parents transmit their good qualities with 
more or less certainty to their posterity. The 
longer a trait of character is continued from 
generation to generation, the more certainly 
itis transmitted. The more alike the parents 
are in their traits without being nearly re 
lated, the more surely are those traits trans- 
mitted. Every country has its own condi- 
tions, which, in the course of time, affect the 
character of its animals, so that the natives 
are the best for that country. 

As to the last item, it might be said there 
is no native race of bees in this country, and 
the fact that the black bee was first imported 
into this country by no means settles the 
question of its superiority, for this country. 

> 

Slow Cooling of Wax.—The American 
Bee-Keeper quotes the Progressive Bee-Keeper 
Prob- 
ably both will admit that the dirt settles, and 
when the dirt settles the color of the dirt settles 


as saying ‘* the color will not settle.’ 


with the dirt, and the color of the dirt, as 

well as the dirt itself, is part and parcel of a 

cake of wax in which the dirt has not settled. 
a ° 

Unpainted Hives are discussed by G. 

M. Doolittle in the American Bee-Keeper. He 


He has 
hives and covers 20 years old that are still 


figures as to the matter of economy. 


good. If he had kept them painted it would 


have cost him $1.15 for the 20 years for each 


| 


ie 


hive, while 48 cents will get that part of the 
hive new. tis only single-walled hives that 
he believes should be left unpainted, the ad- 
vantage being that in unpainted hives the 
dampness has a chance to dry out. To the 
objection of Arthur C. Miller that the inside 
coating of bee-glue prevents evaporation, he 
replies that *‘ with the freezing of winter and 
the moisture coming in contact with it, the 
bright, shiny surface of this varnish becomes 
dull and full of very fine cracks and holes so 


that moisture and air pass through it.” 
an 


Honey as a Remedy.—We desire to 
call particular attention to the article by Dr. 
Jas. McLean, on another page of this issue. 
It will repay a careful re-reading and heeding. 
Bee-keepers and their families ought to be 
the healthiest people on earth. Undoubtedly 
they would be very much healthier than they 
are if they really knew how best to utilize one 
of their most common home productions 
honey. The reading of a few articles like 
Dr. McLean’s would be a great help to all. It 
should have a wide reading. 
> 

Artificial Ripening of Extracted 
Honey.—W. 8. Hart, in the American Bee 
Keeper, says he gets more honey and amore 
uniformly high-grade article by extracting it 
when one-third capped, and ripening it arti 
ficially. He built a room adjoining his honey 
house, covered it with glass, and put in an 
evaporator of tin, in which the honey runs 
slowly from side to side in a thin stream four 
inches wide a distance of about 110 feet, un 
der the full heat of the Florida summer sun. 
By drawing off from the bottom of the tank 
he gets only the heaviest, while the thin 
honey at the top of the tank is constantly 
evaporating 

> 

Pictures of Apiaries Wanted.—A\ll 
have doubtless noticed that during the pas 
year or two, since using a better 
of paper, we have been 


quality 
endeavoring to 
present to our readers half-tone pictures of 
apiaries in different parts of the country. Of 
course, we are after the nicest and best ones, 
and it may be that there are quite a large 
number that have not yet been shown, that 
are far superior to any that have appeared on 
these pages. At any rate, we would like to 
receive good, clear photographs of modern, 
up-to-date bee-yards for the use mentioned. 
Should any pictures be received that for anv 
reason we could not use, we will return them, 


if requested to do so. 


It may be those who have not already had 
photographs taken of their apiaries will be 


led to doso the coming summer, by reason of 


the above suggestion, 
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Medicinal and Nourishing Properties of Honey. 


BY DR. JAS. M’LEAN. 


PERUSAL of Prof. Cook’s able review of Thomas 
A W. Cowan’s book, The Honey-Bee, which appeared in 

the Bee Journal for Dec. 20, 1900, suggested the follow- 
ing points on the medicinal properties of honey, etc: 

The physiological effects of honey are singular, though 
mild and passive in their character. Honey occupies a 
broad line between alimentation and therapeutics, being 
both food and medicine ; therefore it belongs to that class 
of medicinal remedies that cure indirectly—that is, by put- 
ting the vital forces in such a condition as to enable them 
to overcome diseased action. Mineral water, cod-liver oil, 
malt, etc., all belong to this class of remedies. 

Before speaking of the curative properties of honey 
we will note its physical properties. 

In the first place, where does honey come from ? Some 
assert that it is a secretion of the bees, others thatit is a 
natural product in plants. If it is a natural vegetable 
product the laboratory would have furnished us long ago 
with genuine honey. It must be remembered that the 
sugar and glucose that bees resort to in flowers and fruits, 
is never honey until it has passed through the stomach of 
the bees ; and please do not call this organ a ‘‘ bladder,’’ as 
some do, for it is virtually a stomach and performs the 
functions of that organ. The bee gathers into it a saccha- 
rine material. After its reception a gastric elementis mixed 
with it for two purposes—one to give it the character of 
honey, and the other to make it assimilative for the forma- 
tion of an oil, that is perfect wax. 

It is generally supposed that after a bee returns to its 
hive with its treasure it hurriedly dumps it into acell and 
goes out for another, but thisis not the case. When the 
bee returns, because of fatigue and under the stupefying 
influence of digestion, it has to abide for atime, both to 
recuperate and to get rid of its burden of honey and wax. 
We have reason to believe that even after the honey is 
deposited in the cells it has yet to receive the finishing 
touch of perfection, which in all probability is given by 
the younger bees of the colony. They live on the honey 
imported, and this rich, concentrated food demands an 
excess of gastric secretion; when coming to a certain 
point it creates a regurgitation something akin to vomiting. 
This the young bee economically puts back into the cells, 
thus completing the process of honey-making. 

Another point as to the character of the bee’s stomach. 
As soon as it is unloaded an insatiable sense of hunger and 
restlessness ensues, which at once forces the old bee to 
work abroad and the young one athome. We all know how 
to respect the buzz of the hungry bee, and admire the sweet 
disposition of the one that has just finished a sumptuous 
repast. Ah, howrare are family jars when the pantry is 
ever full! It is‘Nature’s law, all the same. 

We go more especially into these details to point out 
the medical properties of honey. It hastwo physical ele- 
ments that make it particularly a medicine, namely: 
First, an aromatic irritant imparted to it by the stomach of 
the bee. Second, its ready transformation into fat without 
those complicated physiological operations necessary to 
transfer other saccharine elements into this material. 
These make it at once botha local and a constitutional 
remedy. Locally it is an irritant, sedative, emollient, deter- 
gent, antiseptic, resolvent, rubefacient, and a parasiticide. 
Constitutionally it is nutrient, demulcent, laxative, deob- 
struent, alterative, restorative, tonic, expectorant, febri- 
fuge, and antaphrodisiac, as well as containing poisonous 
properties manifested under peculiar circumstances. 

When we say that honey is both an irritant and a seda- 
tive we mean that its first effects may irritate, and be fol- 
lowed with a sedative effect. All liniments work benefi- 
cially on this principle; the same with the most of eye- 
waters, etc. The solution of honey as an eye-water proves 
particularly beneficial on account of its antiseptic, absor- 
bent, or resolvent properties. It cures inflammation of the 
eyes inthe waya solution of boracic acid does, that is, 
mainly by reason of its antiseptic and sedative properties. 

The irritant properties of honey are, in a great meas- 
ure, destroyed by dilution. Therefore, as a topical irritant 


where we wish to favor resolution by counteractio; 
used in a pure state, or in conjunction with more act; 
irritants. It is its irritant or rubefacient effect, joined y 
its emollient nature, that precipitates local inflam: 
into suppuration, and is, therefore, a suitable remedy { 
abscesses, boils, whitlows, carbuncles, ctc. Therefore. 
to one who applies a honey plaster over an inflamed eye ; 
place of the solution. Asa rubefacient and absorbent jt 
makes an excellent local application in glandular swelling 
and chronic tumefaction, particularly when joined w 
iodine, iodoform, or mercury. 

On account of the temperature of the body it is 
cult to keep pure, undiluted honey onthe surface. This 
can be remedied to a certain extent, by saturating layers of 
canton flannel, and applying them, changing frequently, 

I speak of it asa parasiticide not only in connection 
with the theory of the pathogenesis of diseases as advyo- 
cated by Pasteur, Cohn, Koch, Klebs, and others, who have 
investigated the bacteria, but even those who created sey. 
eral skin diseases, well known to almost every one. Take 
honey forthe destruction of the bacteria, because of its 
antiseptic, tonic and laxative effects. Its daily use would 
disarm every dire and malignant disease of its destructive 
force. Cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, scarlatina, and 
diphtheria, may run their course as before, but compara- 
tively in such a mild form asto afford but little, if any, 
anxiety. I speak of honey only as a preventive of 
malignancy in these diseases, and not asa curative agent. 

The constitutional effects of honey can not be fully 
understood and appreciated, except it be studied from its 
medical properties, as represented above. All scientific 
investigation of remedies are made in like manner. Itis 
the text to a long and complicated sermon. Every physi- 
cian will readin it such a multiplicity of applications as 
would astonish the uninitiated. 

Asa nutrient I will not speak of it as a food, but in 
connection with its properties which serve to arrest certain 
diseases, particularly consumption. The important fea- 
tures of the medical properties of honey lie in the nutrient, 
expectorant, deobstruert, and restorative effects in the 
management of consumption, and its allied diseases. 

Now, let us go back toa fact that exists in the process 
of making honey. No honey could be hadif it were not 
for its ready metamorphosis into oil, or, in other words, in 
the making of wax,as stated. The great object in the 
treatment of consumption is to arrest waste. Therefore 
we resort tothe use of oils, or remedies that will readily 
make fat in the system. But the great difficulty in the way 
is to get the system to accept these remedies and effect 
their assimilation. Under Liebig’s authority we give sugar 
freely to make fat, but the system often refuses it. This 
alone gives usa great advantagein giving honey to stay 
the waste caused by disease, that we have in no other remedy. 

In being assimilated honey is disposed of in three ways. 
What is not deposited in the cellular tissue as fat is con- 
sumed by the liver, and its volatile principle is eliminated 
by the lungs. This elimination is a matter of the greatest 
importance as a remedy in all pulmonary disorders. But 
the most remarkable feature of honey asa sedative is in 
administration by atomization and inhalation. ‘The spray 
arising in extracting has been proven to exert a very bene- 
ficial effect upon cough and dyspnoea, thus revealing its 
curative tendency. 

The most effective and enjoyable way to benetit from 
the general use of pure honey is to have in every homea 
ready supply, diluted with, say one pound to a quart of 
water, placed in a suitable glass or porcelain vessel metal 
must not be used—from which about one tablespoonful put 
into acupful of warm orcold water and taken at each 
meal, would benefit one a thousandfold more than the stu- 
pidly conventional decoctions with which we daily clog and 
seriousiy disarrange our physical and mental machinery. 
Let any one who suffers from kidney and bladder tr 
try this simple and pleasant substitute for one week, and 
then faithfully report the wonderful results. Blind, indeed, 
must mankind be to reject one of Nature’s very best dis 
ease-preventing remedies, in order to temporarily relieve 
their perverted appetites ! 

O, that we would learn seriously to feel and hor 
say, with the Psalmist of old: ‘‘How manifold a Thy 
works Lord, God, Almighty, in wisdom Thou hast made 
them all ’’—including the divinely inspired honey fac- 
turing bee. 


uble 


Let me conclude by suggesting a trial of « le- 
spoonful of pure honey, dissolved in about half s ol 
cold water, and one teaspoonful of tincture of | lor 





the cure of indigestion. 


San Francisco Co., ‘ 
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Foul Brood, Fatal Bee-Stings, Etc. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


R. FLORY, of Stanislaus Co., Calif., sends me a sam- 
M ple of foul brood which is not at all typical. He says 

black or pickled brood is common, but this seemed 
more formidable. This has not just the same odor as the 
usual foul brood, arid as it is pulled out of the cell, it does 
not fly back with quite the spring of the ordinary foul 
brood. Yet it appears so much like the genuine that I 
believe it is the same with these differences. It is foul 
brood but not the typical. 

We now have a good foul-brood inspector in this 
county. Heis proceeding in just the right way to eradi- 
ate this evil, which is not very uncommon in our apiaries, 
though I doubt if it is so fatal asin the East. Some urge 
iim to burn all. I think he is wiser in treating the disease. 
In case only one or two hives show the malady, he burns 
all. If only diseased cells are found in one or two combs, 
and a few at that, he burns these combs, watches the colo- 
nies closely and hopes for no more trouble. In case many 
colonies are affected he uses the McEvoy method—shakes 
onto starters, and in four days onto full sheets of founda- 
tion. Heis very cautious that none of the honey in the 
old hive, or that stored in the starters, is eaten by bees. 
He further does a good work by carefully teaching all inter- 
ested the nature of the disease, the modes of distribution, 
the necessary caution in working with the bees, that none 
of the honey shall be taken by anv dees. 

It is wisest, of course, to work only when the bees are 
at work, and some are so careful as to work only at the 
evening time. It is safest to work under a tent. Wise 
caution alone will prevent scattering the honey and the 
disease. Let all remember that they can not be too careful. 


FATAL RESULTS FROM BEE-STINGS. 


A few days ago, two horses were stung to death by 
bees in Yolo county, near Sacramento, Calif. The driver 
was also seriously stung, but not fatally. He was driving 
a four-horse team, and ran onto a hive of bees. The results 
were as given above. This suggests that in such cases the 
horses may be taken to a barn, if possible, as the bees will 
not generally follow into an enclosure. Covering the 
horses with blankets wet in cold water will stop the sting- 
ing and subdue the fever, and will often prove the readiest 
means to prevent fatal results. 

In case a person is severely stung, washing in strong 
soda-water and covering with cloths kept wet in cold 
water will do most to allay fever and afford relief. 


FAMILY SCROPHULARIACE. 


This isa very interesting family of plants. The fig- 
wort—a very valuable honey-plant—is one of the incon- 
spicuous examples of these numerous flowers. Like the 
mints, or flowers of the Labiate family, these flowers are 
bilabiate. That is, the flower has two lips. One of these 
has two and the other three lobes. 

_ We have here three very common species of the genus 
Mimulus. They are like the snap-dragons of the East. 
I'hey are known here as the ‘‘monkey flowers.’’ Both the 
above names are suggested by the peculiar form of the 
flowers. The curious thing about these flowers, as is true 
of all such irregular flowers, is the form in its relation to 
pollination. The flowers are called ringent, as they have 
an open throat. The stamens are in two pairs, one pair 
being longer than the other. These are close upto the 
upper lip of the flower, as is alsothe style and stigma. 
he stamens do not shed their pollen at the same time that 
the stigma of the same flower is ripe for the pollen. Thus 
the flower can not be pollinated by its own pollen. 

_Once I saw all the bees going into the hives, curiously 

striped along the backs with white. They looked like 
Hereford cattle. Isought the cause and found the stripe 
vas made by white pollen-grains. I sought its source and 
found it in the yellow-spotted snap-dragons. This was in 
Michigan. I find our monkey flowers here also have the 
th pollen,and are quite attractive to sweet-loving 
nsects, 
_ Inallof these species of Mimulus the lower lip of the 
lower, where the bee alights, and which must sustain the 
nsect as it pushes in to reach the nectar, is strengthened 
Dy two prominent ridges, which, from both their form and 
position, must tend marvelously to give strength to the 
thin petals, or lower part of the flower-tube. If Nature 
does abhor close pollination, as some one has said, then 
surely these interesting plants are well fashioned to pre- 
vent it. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 





Prevention of Increase— Other Matters. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


N a letter from a correspondent I find the following: ‘“‘ What is the 
I best way to keep down increase? The colonies which I now have fur- 

nish all the honey my home trade demands, so that I do not want to 

increase my number of colonies further than I now have. Please 
answer through the columns of the American Bee Journal.” 

The surest way is to give plenty of comb-room, and 
then extract closely till the swarming season isover. Prob- 
ably not one colony in 50 will offer to cast a swarm treated 
in this way. In fact, very few colonies will offer to swarm 
where tiered up for extracted honey, and the extracting 
not done till the end of the season, providing that empty 
comb-room is given as fast as needed. But when working 
for comb honey the case is different,and the bees are 
almost sure to swarm, no matter how much section-room is 
given, or whether these sections are filled with foundation 
or not. 

I know of some apiarists who keep their apiaries at the 
original number of colonies, while working for comb 
honey, by uniting the colonies about three or four weeks 
before the honey harvest, making one colony out of two, they 
preparing for this in advance by keeping each colony shut 
on only half the combs contained in the hives they use, 
making the stronger help the weaker till all have the half 
of their hives just solid with brood, and then let them 
divide by natural swarming tothe original number, keep- 
ing down all after-swarming. Or you can let them swarm 
without uniting before the honey harvest, and, after the 
honey season is over, unite back tothe original number. 
This accomplishes the same object as the former, only the 
colonies are not as strong in numbers for storing, and it 
gives more mouths to feed after the honey harvest is over, 
with, as a rule, less results in section honey. 


Swarming is the bane in comb-honey production, and 
Dr. C. C. Miller and myself are waiting, and living in 
hopes, that some bright bee-keeper will yet invent some- 
thing, or evolve some plan, which will entirely do away 
with the swarming desire in bees, so that they will work 
all the ‘‘livelong day,’’ and all the days of the season, 
with the vim manifested by a new swarm, with no sucha 
thought as swarming ever entering their heads. What fun 
there would be, then, in having a number of out-apiaries, 
and all piling up the comb honey—yes, and home apiaries, 
also. 

DRONES FROM VIRGIN QUEENS. 

Another correspondent writes thus: “Please tell us through the 
columns of the American Bee Journal whether virgin queens ever lay 
any but drone-eggs?’ And are the drones from these queens capable of 
fertilizing other queens ?” 

To the first question I think it would be perfectly safe 
to answer no, although one or two cases have been reported 
looking a little as if a virgin queen might have produced a 
few eggs which matured into workers; but I think this can 
not be other than a mistake. 

The second question is one which has not been settled 
satisfactorily to all minds. Some claim that such drones 
are just as good as any, arguing froma scientific stand- 
point that it must necessarily be that, as the drone is the 
‘*son of his mother,’’ he could not be otherwise than as 
perfect from a virgin queen as from the same queen after 
becoming fertile. On the other hand, some of our most 
practical bee-keepers claim that such drones are not capable 
of fertilizing queens, and give instances where plenty of 
such drones were flying but no queens would get to laying 
till drones from mated queens began to fly, when they 
would become fertile and make good mothers. 

I have had very little personal experience going to 
prove the correctness of either, but have always supposed 
drones from a virgin queen, when reared in drone-comb, 
were as good as any. Such drones, when reared in worker- 
comb, may be virile, and, even were they notso,I would 
not expect any queen to prove first-class which had mated 
with a drone reared in a worker-cell. 

Who can tell us more along this line? <A _ practical 
article by some one having experience in these matters 
would be read with interest by thousands of apiarists. 


**OUTGO MUST ALWAYS BE LESS THAN INCOME.”’ 


Thisis what Prof. Cook tells us is necessary if happiness 
is to result. (See page 248.) And Ilagree with him exactly 
as applied to successful business, or to “ successful ’’ health. 
But when heintimates that the ‘‘ balance of trade’’ between 
this and other countries is ‘‘ very cheering,’’ because our 
exports exceed our imports, I can not harmonize his logic: 
for this, to our nation, is like Macawber’s ‘‘ Annuai income, 
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20 pounds ; annual expenditure 20 pounds-six,’’ which can 
only result in ‘‘ misery’? to the United States. And I can 
not, for the life of me, see why Prof. Cook and others can 
see aught but misery toa nation in that which would be 
misery to an individual. 

The papers tell us that during the last four years this 
country has sent out $2,150,000,000 more wealth than it has 
brought in—in other words, it has got rid of that much 
wealth for which it has received no equivalent. The 
monopolists (and if I read Prof. Cook aright, he also), calls 
that trade ‘‘in our favor,’’ but just how I have trade in my 
favor when I give another more than I receive back, is not 
clear to my muddled brain. Will Prof. Cook explain the 
matter to us? Don’t any one say this has nothing to do 
with dee-keeping, for it has very much to do with it, and 
with the happiness of the bee-keeper and family. 


Public documents, covering the subject, show that 
there has been over $4,000,000,000 more gold and silver and 
merchandise sent out of this country in the last forty years 
than came back. What did this country get forit? They 
were not paid in gold, for more gold went out than came 
back. They were not paidin silver, for more silver went 
out than came back. And Prof. Cook tells us, ‘‘ This is all 
very cheering.’’ Well, it may be to him, but it is very 
depressing to me; forinitIcan see only the ‘*‘ sickness’’ 
and eventual ruin to the bee-keepers of the United States. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Experiences With Swarming, Hive-Making, Etc. 
BY J. B. ALEXANDER. 


HAVE been keeping bees for three years. My text 

book is ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture.’’ I take two bee-papers, 

the American Bee Journal being one of them. I like 
them very much, because I think they are published by good 
men—men that try to do the right thing. 


Last spring I had a colony of beesto swarm; I caught 
and caged the queen, and let the bees return, asI did not 
want the increase. In 15 or 20 minutes I lookt through the 
brood-chamber to cut out the queen-cells, and the first cell I 
found the queen had just hatched—I saw heron the frame 
that contained the vacant queen-cells. I cut all the queen- 
cells out that had not hatched, being very careful not to 
leave one. I let the newly hatched queen stay in the hive. 
I noticed there were eggs in the combs at thetime. In six 
days from the prime swarm they swarmed out again, clus- 
tering for half an hour, then returned to the hive. I looked 
the frames all over again, shaking the bees all off of the 
combs to see if I had left another queen-cell. I found noth- 
ing but the cell that had first hatched, and one unsealed 
queen-cell witha larvainit. Icut thisout and they did 
not try to swarm any more. 


My next experience with the peculiarities of bees was 
in dequeening a colony of five-banded bees (these being the 
only tive-banded bees in this portion of country). I noticed 
in the course of half an hour a great quantity of dead bees 
in front of the hive. I watched them for quite a while to see 
if robbing was the trouble; there was no robbing at all, 
for the bees all had the same number of bands, so I was 
sure they were hdving war among themselves. I opened 
the hive, and to my great astonishment it appeared to me 
that every bee in the hive was in a state of war with one of 
its mates. I swept the dead bees from the bottom-board, 
which Iam satisfied would have filled a quart measure. 
I closed the hive quickly, and smoked them with tobacco- 
smoke at the entrance. In five minutes they were perfectly 
peaceable. 

Now some one will say that it was caused by robbing, 
but everything went to prove that there was no robbing 
going on. 

I make my hives 16 inches long inside measure, and 
125s wide inside. I cut the frame-rabbets +, of an inch 
deep and 34 inch wide, and cut a piece of tin 125sx2 inches, 
and double it soit is linch wide. I then file nine notches 
in the round edge (caused by doubling) of this piece of tin. 
Commencing 13-16 of an inch from one end,I file the 
notches 13, inches apart. I then nail the tin im the hive so 
that the edge that is notched will come within '2 inch of the 
top edge of the hive. I prefer the top-bars and end-bars 
just linch wide instead of 1% inches. Instead of letting 
the top-bars extend over to hang on the rabbets, I drive a 
4-penny nail in the center of each end of the top-bars; as 
my top-bars are only ' inch deep, driving the nail in the 
center of the end of the top bar makes just a { inch space 
over the frames. The notchin the tin should be 1-16 inch 





deep, letting the nails rest in the spacing notch; 
giving correct spacing. I let the nail extend % ; ' 
hang the frame, and to hold to while manipulat; 
frames. I do not suppose this style of hive and frame 
would suit every one, but if any reader has much propolis to 
contend with I would be glad if he wouldtry my style of 
hanging frames. 
Isend a photograph of my family, anda part 

apiary, taken in February, 1900. Pulaski Co., Ark. 


J 
“ Long-Tongued Bees—Fad or Fallacy, Which ?” 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


the 


HERE is danger that too much may be expected from 
length of tongues in bees, and it is well that attention 
be called tothis. Mr. Doolittle, on page 293, is right 

in saying, ‘*‘ There are times when it is necessary that ‘a 
halt should be called’ by some one,’’ but when he adds. 
‘“‘andas noone has seen fit todothis,I have felt it my 
duty todo so,’’ he is hardly going by the book. In Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture for April lst, page 296, Editor Root 
says: 

‘It is only proper to sound a note of warning that the genera 
bee-keeping public must not be disappointed if they get sony 
untested queens that do not come up to their expectations... .... Avain. 
we are not positively sure that the amount of honey a colony wi 
gather isin direct proportion to the length of the tongues of its 
bees.”’ 

And in the 


following number this Stray Straw 
appeared : 


“You are wise, Mr. Editor, to sound a note of warning against 
losing our heads and depending entirely upon long tongues. A ta 
man can reach more apples on a tree than a short one; but two men 


of equal height may not be equally industrious at gathering apples 
[ Yes, and from present indications it may be necessary to continue 
the note of warning. While I believe in long tongues, and expect 
great results, yet it is evident that a good many are bound to be dis 
appointed. The fact can not be too strongly emphasized, that daug! 
ters from the very best of mothers may prove to be very inferior 
and I am afraid that 50 percent of them may be only medium, or no 


better than other queens in the yard.—Ed. >’ 


So there were at least two men previously engaged in 
calling a halt. 

Mr. Doolittle is vehement against claiming superiority 
for long tongues without in the same breath constantly 
saying that there can be no superiority apart from red 
clover. It would hardly seem necessary constantly to men- 
tion that, but over against allthe quotations from Glean- 
ings which he gives to show that it is held ‘that long- 
tongued bees are just the thing he should have if he would 
succeed, no matter about red clover, or in what portion of 
the country he resides ;’’ which he seems to think warrant 
him in accusing Gleanings of misleading or false state- 
ments. Over against all this stands out clear and emphatic 
the utterance of Mr. Root, quoted by Mr. Doolittle, that no 
one claims that long-tongues have any value except for the 
sake of the red clover crop. If claims for long tongues 
have been made by men in the South who have no red 
clover, that conflict with the utterance of Mr. Root, a man 
who has sat in the editorial chair as long as Mr. Doolittle 
ought to understand that itis not an easy thing to edit out 
all discrepancies. But suppose a man who never saw a red 
clover blossom should find that long tongues and good 
working qualities go together, why should he not be allowed 
to say so without having the accusation of falsity brought 
against the journal publishing his statement ? 

I do not believe that Gleanings has knowingly published 
anything but what it believed the truth in the matter, and 
the innuendos of Mr. Doolittle are not in keeping with his 
usual charitable spirit. Surely Gleanings can hardly 
accused of misleading in the face of the distinct utterance 
by its editor that the red clover crop was the only thin: 
be gained by longer tongues. 

A few words as tothe real merits of long tonguc 
believe, and have said, that the right thing to do is 
every bee-keeper in the land to engage in a united ef! 
continue only the progeny of such colonies as show a 
record in harvest, trusting to records rather than to 
urements, yet I do not believe the measurements are 
out value. It seems a pretty clear case that with 
enough tongues there ought to be no difficulty about ge 
the red clover. If I could get all the red clover hone) 


going to waste within the reach of my bees, it seems ' 
I should hardly consider it either a fad ora fallacy. 
fact that the midge destroy’s Mr. Doolittle’s chances 
not make red clover honey any less desirable to m« 
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are not all ‘‘midged.’’ Thousands upon thousands of bee- 
keepers are located where red clover is all right except the 
depth of the flower-tubes. — a, 

Without knowing anything definitely about it,I am of 
the opinion that $100 would be a low estimate of the gain 
it would be to me annually if I could have all the red clover 
honey within easy reach of my bees. At any rate, I would 
be willing to give $25 or even $100, fora queen accompanied 
by a guarantee that I should haveall of said red clover 
honey; and I do not believe that E.R. Root is such a 
scoundrel that he would stretch the tonguesin measuring 
so as to palm off on me a $10 queen for a $25 one. 

Although Mr. Doolittle may have no red clover, he 
might be willing I should have some benefit, and thousands 
of others. McHenry Co., Ill. 


Small Neslects Affecting Apiarian Profits. 


Read at the last Convention of the Ontario Bee- Keepers’ Association, 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
‘For want of a nail the shoe was lost; 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost; 
For want of a horse the rider was lost; 
Being overtaken by the enemy and slain; 
And all for want of a horseshoe nail.”’ 


OW well this old ditty illustrates the losses that occur 
in the apiary from little neglects. For want of a 
pound of feed in the spring the colony may be lost; 
and for want of the colony the harvest is lost, as there are 
no bees to gather it. For want of care in disposing of the 
cage and accompanying bees when a queen is bought, foul 
brood may be introduced into the apiary, and the end 
thereof no one knows. , 
Most emphatically is bee-keeping a business of details. 
Of course, there are certain broad principles that must be 
observed before success can even be hoped for. The apiary 
must be located where there are honey-producing plants, 
and there must be bees in sufficient quantity to gather the 
nectar. The bee-keeper must understand his locality, know 
when to expect the harvest, and have everything in readi- 
ness forit. If in a Northern climate, the bees must be pro- 
tected in the winter, either by some kind of packing or by 
putting them into the cellar. If comb honey is to be pro- 
duced, some system must be adopted that will keep the 
working force together instead of having it divided up into 
two or three colonies. But after a man has mastered all of 
the basic principles of bee-keeping—yes, after he has 
become conversant with the details—he may lose a large 
share of his profits simply from out-and-out neglect. 


The bees are in the cellar. He does not go near them. 
He does not know what the temperature is. It may be too 
low ; and, if so, it might be possible to add tothe protec- 
tion afforded by the walls. Boards might be set up around 
the walls, held in place by strips of wood tacked tothe sides 
of the house, and the space filled in with sawdust. This 
little care alone might, in some instances, secure the safe 
wintering of bees that would otherwise perish or come 
through the winter in poor condition. If the bees are in 
the cellar under the home of the bee-keeper he might 
employ artificial heat at those times when it is needed. A 
large oil-stove having a hood over it, connected by means of 
a pipe with the stovepipe in the room above, will answer 
every purpose. A cellar may become infested with rats or 
mice that will gnaw combs, and do much damage if not 
gotten rid of. Equal parts of flour, sugar and arsenic 
placed in dishes in the cellar, will make quick work with 
the rodents. Mice will play sad havoc with colonies left 
out of doors if the entrances are neglected. The bee- 
keeper should know how his bees are wintering. He should 
not neglect them. A perfect wintering of the apiary lays 
the foundation for a successful season. . 

After the bees are placed upon the summer-stands don’t 
neglect them. As soon as the conditions are favorable, 
‘ook them over. Here and there will be a queenless colony. 
Here and there will bea weak one. United, such colonies 
may prove as good asthere areinthe apiary. Neglected, 
they will be of little value—the queenless ones will cer- 
tainly perish, perhaps become a prey to robbers, thus stir- 
ring up bad blood inthe apiary at the time of the year 
when all should be peace and happiness. Some colonies 
will be found with a great abundance of stores, others on 

verge of starvation. Neglect here means the loss of 
colonies that are short of stores. 
_, ‘AAs the harvest comes on, don’t neglect to have the 
Hives, sections, frames, etc., all in readiness. Some of 


ne 
all 





you may be ready to shout, “Chestnuts!” Well, if only 
those shout who have never been caught, I think none of 
us will need to cover up our ears. Nothing will more 
quickly change the mood, and disposition, and intention of 
a colony, cause it to turn its energies into a different chan- 
nel, than the neglect to furnish it surplus room when it is 
needed. The disposition to store honey is laid aside for 
that of swarming. A colony with the swarming fever will 
do little work until that fever is abated. If a colony first 
turns its energies in the direction of storing up surplus, it 
will often continue on in this way the entire season with no 
thoughts of swarming. And, speaking of swarming, 
reminds me that the neglect to clip off just one little eighth 
of an inch from her majesty’s wing sometimes results in 
the bee-keeper striking a dejected attitude, as he gazes sor- 
rowfully over the tree tops where he sees disappearing, as lit- 
tle specks in the sky, the last, few straggling members of the 
rear guard of a prime swarm that would have stored 50, 
perhaps 75, pounds of honey for its owner had he not 
neglected to clip off that little one-eighth of an inch. 


When it comes to the extracting of honey there is on © 
point that I wish to mention, although it may be more # 
mistake than a case of neglect; it is that of extracting th© 
honey before it is ripe. Of course, it is possible to evapo 
rate artificially thin honey, but with this evaporation goes 
a portion of the fine aroma.’ Not only this, but the evapo- 
ration of honey does not ripen it. The beesin their hand- 
ling of the nectar invert or change the cane-sugarto grape- 
sugar. They change the raw nectar into ripened honey. 
If we take it away from them before this change is com- 
pleted, it lacks that much of perfect ripeness. It lacks the 
“*tang’’ that tickles our palates. Thin, unripe, watery 
honey ferments, and sours, and bursts tin cans and barrels, 
and disgusts and disappoints every one who has anything 
to do with it. Nothing has done more to destroy the mar- 
ket for honey than the placing upon it of unripe honey. 


Little neglects in preparing the honey for market are 
very expensive. The neglect to scrape the propolis from 
the sections, the neglect to use non-drip cases, the neglect to 
put the cases into a larger case or crate when small ship- 
ments are made, may mean the loss of two or three cents 
a pound. Sections daubed with propolis, honey dripping 
from one case and daubing the one below it, coal dust and 
cinders rubbed upon the daubed cases, greatly lower the 
price and retard sales. Before the days of no-drip cases 
and outside crates I went so for as to wrapa paper around 
each case befcre shipment, that the cases might be clean 
when they rea hed their destination. 

Men who make exhibits at fairs often lose premiums 
that they might have captured had they not neglected to 
label their packages tastefully. It isa little thing, but it 
adds the finishing touch. 

Then there are little things, like, ‘‘ Where do you keep 
your smoker and fuel?’’ The neglect to provide a proper 
place for them may mean a costly fire. Ionce kept my 
smoker and fuelin an old wash-boiler. Once upona time 
when I removed the cover, the flames burst out. Suppose 
the boiler had been a wooden box kept ina building, and 
the fire had not been discovered while still confined to the 
box? I now keep my smoker and fuelin a large box, with 
a hinged cover, out in the yard. 

The matter of saving wax ought not to be neglected. 
It is a good deal like saving paper rags—just about as easy 
to save the odds and ends as to throw them away. A solar 
wax-extractor isa nice thing for this purpose. Keep it 
standing in the yard, and when there is a bit of waste 
comb toss it into the extractor. One year when I did a 
large job of transferring I threw all of the oddsand ends 
into a barrel, and pounded them down hard witn the end of 
a large stick. Then the matter of rendering was neglected 
until that barrel two-thirds full of pounded-down comb 
was one mass of webs and wriggling worms. 


But why multiply examples? We all know that the 
profits of an apiary can be entirely wasted or destroyed by 
little neglects. What is the cause of this neglect? In 
some cases itis simply a combination of indolence, pro- 
crastination, and a sort of belief that things will come 
out all right of themselves. Then there is the neglect that 
comes from having too many irons in the fire. If you have 
so much business that you can only half attend to it, that 
something must be neglected, two courses are open : hire 
some one to help you, or else dispose of part of your busi- 
ness. There is more pleasure and more profit in a small 


business well managed than in a large business that must 
be neglected. Some men are so constituted that they can 


They havedone all of their 


not employ helpto advantage. 
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work so long that they feel no one else can do it properly. 
It would put them all in fidgets to see some one else clean- 
ing their sections, or uncapping combs for the extractor. 
Other men have learned that it is much more profitable for 
them to oversee and plan the work, leaving the carrying 
out of the details to competent help. You know yourself, 
or ought to, so choose the course to which you are adapted, 
but don’t keep on conducting your business in such a man- 
ner that you are compelled to neglect it. Be thorough, 
up-to-date, progressive, and energetic, but don’t lose half 
your profits as the result of little neglects. 
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Questions and Answers. 


RPRPRNPRPPHRYRYNNWNW 
CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The som gg may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EDITorR.] 





Queen Laying Several Eggs in a Cell. 


What is the cause of a queen laying from one to four 
eggs in acell? It isa weak colony, with a hive full of 
honey, and some chilled brood. It is not a laying worker 
that is doing the laying, but a fine, large queen. 

UTAH. 

ANSWER.—-The colony though small is lively and 
ambitious, and the queen is probably fed as much as she 
would be in a much larger colony. The eggs must be laid 
somewhere, and as the space that is warm enough for egg- 
laying is too limited there is nothing for her to do but to 
use the same cells over again. As the colony becomes 
stronger you will find that she lays only one egg ina cell. 


_—_—— oo 
The Nail-Spaced Frame Preferred. 


I have had more of the Hoffman frames than I want, 
and as I have sold all my bees and fixtures, and wish to 
start this summer, I wish to know first if the Danzenbaker 
is just as bad to manage for the reason of propolis, and are 
the general features as good as the nail-spaced Langstroth 
standard ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—The Danzenbaker frames are closed-end 
frames in full, and the Hoffmans partly closed, so there is 
more surface in contact to invite propolis in the former 
than inthe later. After giving a pretty thorough trial to 
both, and also to some other kinds, I find nothing so satis- 
factory as the Miller frame already described in these col- 
umns. I commenced using them on a somewhat small 
scale, feeling a little afraid that continued use would 
develop some objection not suspected in advance, but the 
more I use them the betterI like them, and have perhaps 
2,000 of them now in use. 


—~ 2 


Keeping Down Increase. 


1. Ihave five colonies and do not wish to increase. 
The swarming-fever struck them about a week ago and has 
not stopped yet, A neighbor told me how he does but I do 
not like the plan, viz: Takea soda-cracker box which is 
about 8x10 inches, and about 8 inches deep, and put the 
cluster into it, and placea bottom-board over it. Take it toa 
new stand, invert it.andasan entrance has been previ- 
ously made we have a new but small hive which my neigh- 
bor says will be filled solid. 

Yesterday one of these swarms came out of the box 
three times, clustering on the same post each time. The 
third time I gave them a new box with two pieces of foun- 
dation stuck to the top 3, inches wide, and they seem to stay 
allright. The neighbor says early in the spring he gives 
these cracker-box bees back to the original colony, and has 
a fine colony to begin the harvest, and then repeats with 
the same boxes next year. This is my first experience 
with bees, so 1don’t like to fall too heavily on my instructor, 
but it does seem to me that the number of bees which I 
have put into those small boxes will be terribly crowded. 





What was the reason of those bees coming ont thr: 


Aslam a half-invalid, through eight years of th: ffec 
tion, it nearly exhausted me, going to and fro. 

2. Now, to-day, another swarm came out of ive 
that swarmed day before yesterday, at which time we 
requeened the colony, killing the old queen, of course. The 
cell containing the new queen just hatched yesterday. 
How can you account for to-day’s swarming with such 
new queen ? or do you think the new queen never materia}. 


ized? Would they swarm under those conditions ? 
out all the rest of the queen-cells in that hive. 
CALIFORNIA 
ANSWERS.—1. I’m a little inclined to think I'd pay of 
that instructor and hire a new one. To puta strong swarm 
into a box containing no more than 640 cubic inches—less 
than 10 quarts—in these days of expansion is pretty severe 
contraction. ‘The combs built are not in movable frames. 
hence not the most desirable. The probability is that the 
bees were too crowded and warm, and swarmed out on that 
account. Shading well and raising up the box an inch 
from the bottom-board would help. If your object is to 
keep down increase, perhaps this plan might suit you bet- 
ter: When the colony swarms, kill the old queen and 
return the swarm. If your queen is clipped all you have to 
do will be to pick her up from the ground and kill her, and 
the swarm will return of its own accord. A week later cut 
out all queen-cells but one, and the work is done. There 
will be no more swarming for that colony till another year. 


2. If I understand you, when the colony swarmed you 
killed the old queen and returned the swarm, killing all the 
queen-cells and giving them another cell, then two days later 
the colony swarmed again. It is not easy tosay just why 
they swarmed the last time, but there are several possibili- 
ties in the case. One is that a queen may have entered 
from another hive. Another is that the cell you gave may 
have been well advanced, the queen having been held in 
some time by the bees so that two days after you gave the 
cell she was old enough to make her wedding-flight, and 
the bees swarmed out with her when she made this flight, 
which is not a very unusual occurrence. 


Ve cut 





A Question on Bee-Management. 


White honey is produced in this locality early in the 
spring, and the nights here on the coast are cool so the bees 
fail to breed up to good working force in time to get the 
first flow. How will it do toform a nucleus sayin June, 
and in the fall place it on the old colony with an excluder 
between ; then when both are well filled with brood take 
out the excluder and kill one of the queens > spring 

LORIDA. 

ANSWER.—I don’t know. I doubt if it would work t 
your satisfaction. The object would be to throw, in the 
spring, the force of the two queens together. I suspect 
you might do that better by having the two colonies side by 
side in the same hive witha thin division-board between 


them but no communication between the two sides. Then 
in the spring they could be thrown together. But it would 
be worth while to try very hard to have colonies so strong 
in the fall that there would be little need for uniting in the 
spring. Then the weakest could be united with the medium 


ones. 
—_—____—_—<-e- 


Managing Bees in a ‘‘ Beer-Keg Hive.”’ 





I have a very strong colony in a “‘ beer-keg’’ nearly 
filled with honey. I propose to add one or two *!ramé 
hives underneath untilthe white clover flow begins, thet 
change them to the topof the keg witha queen-exciucer 
between, with the queen below. Will the bees carry ti 
honey upstairs and make room for hertolay? | 
the brood alone until hatched, then put on 
idea is to get the honey now in the beer-keg in sect: 
let the bees winter in the keg. IND 


sect i 


ANSWER.—I’m afraid that thing is so mixed up t 
bees will hardly know what is expected of them, « 
if there’s any of the beer left in the keg to mu 
little brains! Evidently, your idea is that the k 


so filled with honey by the time of clover that the 
have worked down so as to fill one if not two 
combs in frame hives. 
That may be so, and it may be that they won 
to your expectations and will have very little ¢ 
Suppose, however, it wor! 


hive under the keg. 
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satisfaction, and your two hives are fairly filled, it will be 
mostly brood in them. When you put them above the 
excluder, the queen you will put belowin the keg that is 
now solid with honey (for you may count that it will be 
filled with honey if the bees have been driven down to 
occupy the two hives.) At this time the bees will turn all 
their energies toward storing, and the liklihood is that 
while the bees will do some emptying to give the queen a 
chance, the chance will not be a very large one, especially 
as the queen upto this time has had unlimited room to 
spread herself and by this time has become somewhat 
exhausted with laying. The brood will be all the time 
hatching out above, and by the time your two hives are 
solid with honey there will not be such a great deal of 
time left for the bees to work in sections, for they’ll not do 
much in sections so long as room is left in the hive-bodies. 
I don’t quite see what you expect to gain by getting your 
keg filled with honey only to be emptied again. If you 
want the bees to winter in the keg, why not leave them 
their brood-nest there all the time, putting sections on the 
keg ? One good plan would be to leave them in the keg till 
they swarm, then hive the swarm in a hive and throw the 
field-force all into the swarm, leaving the keg to strengthen 


up for the winter. 
Se 


Transferring Bees on Crisscross Combs, 


I bought two colonies of bees and they arein small 
hives, one is a seven-frame and the other isan eight. The 
frames had no foundation, and the comb is built in every 
direction. Is it advisable to transfer them to another hive ? 
If so, when is the best time? and willthat prevent them 
from swarming ? ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—If you don’t expect to handle the frames at 
any time, then it is not worth while to transfer, and it will 
be better to leave the bees as they are. If, however, you 
want to handle the frames at any time, then by all means 
they should be transferred. You can turn the hive upside 
down if the bottom can be taken off; cut down with a long 
knife or saw so as to loosen entirely the combs from the 
side of the hive, then when you lift the hive-body off the 
frames it will be easy to get at the combs. 

In fruit-bloom isa good time to transfer, and it need 
not prevent swarming. Nowadays the tendency is growing 
toward waiting till the bees swarm, and transferring 21 
days after swarming, when there will be no brood in the 
hive except a little sealed drone-brood. 


——-o- 


Curing Pickled Brood. 


What can I do to cure pickled brood ? 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

ANSWER.—In an able article in this journal five years 
ago, Dr. Wm. R. Howard wrote: I have recommended, 
with successful results, placing the bees on full sheets of 
foundation, confining them for three days (giving them 
plenty of water) in order to consume all of the infected 
material, that none of it might be deposited in the new 
combs to be covered with new pollen or honey. 
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Report of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





The Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association held a most suc- 
ssful meeting at the Briggs House, Chicago, April 4, 1YO1. 
ere were about 55 in attendance, and several new mem- 
rs were secured. 

The secretary had had some correspondence with Mr. C. 
Dadant, about being present, and had given up hoping he 
id come. But about 10 a.m. on April 4th a telegram was 
elved by Pres. George W. York, saying that Mr. Dadant 
nid Of course this 


{arrive at the Union depot at 2:30 p.m. 
in agreeable surprise, but if we had known ita week 
er we might have filled the clubroom of the Briggs 

use at our meeting, 

I would like to say right here that those 250 bee-keepers 
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within reach of Chicago, are standing very much ir their own 
light in not attending our semi-annual meetings. We have 
really good times and exchange many valuable ideas. 

Of course Mr. Dadant’s presence made a good conven- 
tion, aside from any other attractions. He told us about 
Paris and the great Exposition; about the French people; 
about the little old man who had carried him in his arms when 
he was a very small child; and of course he was ready to 
answer any and all questions asked of him by the A BC class 
of bee-keepers as well asthe X Y Z class—and the questions 
were numerous. 

Prof. E. N. Eaton, State Analyist of the Pure Food Com- 
mission, was present, and addressed the meeting, and also 
forced his annual dues on an unwilling treasurer. 

At 6 p.m. those present adjourned in a body to the dining- 
room, and discussed many and savory viands, and had much 
sociability therewith. 

It was voted that the afternoon-and-evening-session idea 
be a permanent fixture. We hope all those 250 bee-keepers 
will come to the next meeting in November. Dr. Miller and 
Mr. C. P. Dadant may both be there. 

I am sure all present were sorry when the meeting 
adjourned at 9:30 p.m. HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 


id 
Report of the Texas Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Association held its 23d 
annual session at Greenville, April 3 and 4, LYOO. President 
W.R. Graham being sick, was not able to preside, and vice- 
president A. M. Tuttle being absent the meeting was called to 
order by the secretary, J. N. Hunter, who acted as chairman. 
He made a few preliminary remarks, reviewing the history of 
the Association from its organization to the present time. 
Prayer was offered by the Rey. W. R. Lowery. 

Messrs. Hagood, Osborn and Scott were appointed a com- 
mittee on program for discussion. 

About 40 bee-keepers were present during the two days’ 
session, representing some 2000 colonies of bees, the average 
yield of which last season was about 36 pounds to the colony. 

Secretary Hunter explained his method of transferring 
bees. He prefers the hybrid bees and uses full sheets of comb 
foundation. 

J. M. Hagood thinks the Holy-Land bees are the best for 
Texas, and that they are more immune from disease, 

W. A. Evans has 185 colonies of Italian bees, and secured 
50 pounds of comb honey per colony last year. 

J. R. Scott explained his method of transferring and feed- 
ing bees. He gives the black bees due credit for gathering 
honey from cotton. 

Peter Lambert and some others are satisfied that bees 
gather honey from corn-tassels. 

Mr. Tuttle has discovered thatants rob cotton-bloom of 
its honey on the sandy land. Hethinks that is the reason 
why bees gather more honey from black-land cotton-bloom, 

Messrs. Graham, Hagood and Lowery were elected to rep- 
resent the Association at the bee-keepers’ meeting to be held 
at College Station, Tex., next July. 

W. R. Graham was re-elected president; J. M. Hagood 
and W. R. Lowery, vice-presidents; and J. N. Hunter, of 
Renner, secretary. 

After its usual vote of thanks for hospitality and enter- 
tainment the convention adjourned to meet in Greenville the 
first Wednesday in April, 1902. J. N. HuNTER, Sec. 
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Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad to send them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 


such effort. 
at oe 


The Chicago Convention Picture isa fine one. It is 
nearly 8x10 inches in size, mounted on heavy cardboard 
10x12 inches. It is, we believe, the largest group of bee- 
keepers ever taken in one picture. It is sent, postpaid, for 
75 cents; or we can send the American Bee Journal one 
year andthe picture—both for $1.60. It would be a nice 
picture to frame. We have not counted them, but think 
there are nearly 200. bee-keepers shown. 


Ce 
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The “Old Reliable”’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





EARLY QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH. 


As per Dr. Miller, on page 219, queens may arrive from 
the South when it’s not altogether safe to introduce them. 
General requeening with young queens is often urged; and I 
think that this particular danger is very seldom pointed out. 
Usually a word to the wise is sufficient; butif itis a printed 
word he may not see it—soI think a little more ‘‘ racket” on 
the point would be well. Doubtless the Southern breeders 
will be willing to assist in the racket—to moderate the push 
for extra-early queens. 

QUEER KIND OF CHAFF HIVE. 

Mr. Ochsner, of the Wisconsins, seems to have a queer 
kind of chaff hive. Pumps down heat so that melting occurs, 
and frames and colony have to be put into single-walled hives 
to stand thesun. That’s not the kind of chaff hive which 
prevails elsewhere on the footsteol. Page 229. 

WEAK COLONIES IN THE SPRING. 

Why does a weak colony in spring survive when left 
alone, but dwindle out and perish when united with several 
others like itself? I had made an off-hand guess that 
although not fighting when united they felt more like fighting 
than they did like going to work—disgruntled at the mixed 
company. Am quite willing to give up my guess in favor of 
Mr. Doolittle’s more thoughtful solution—too much activity, 
too much brood started, and nearly all the bees dying off, in 
regular course of nature, before any young bees emerge. 
Page 231. 

SWARMS CLUSTERING WITH CLIPPED QUEENS. 


Prof. Cook gives us a good, hearty stake to tie to on page 
232. Has seen hundreds of swarms issue whose clipped 
queens could not go with them; and only a fewin the lot 
failed to cluster (either wholly or in part) before going back. 


HY MENOPTERA—‘** MARRIED WINGS.” 


I’m a little disgruntled at Prof. Cook’s Greek on page 
235, where he translates Hymenoptera (the order to which 
our bees belong) ‘‘ membranous wings.” Don’t wish to deny 
that the word will bear that translation, as meanings of 
words go; but what in Hymen is the matter now with the 
straight-out translation ‘‘ married wings ?” This is an allu- 
sion tothe fact that each wing is bound toits neighbor on 
the same side by a series of little hooks. Has marriage 
become a failure even among the wings of bees ? 


DISCIPLE OF IZAAK WALTON. 


And, so, according to page 238, its fishing you’re going to 
set me at next. On the familiar principle, that a man can go 
on the most freely on a subject when he draws it fresh out of 
his own head (unpestered by facts and natural laws and 
experiences and things), I ought to be able to write a two- 
volume work on fishing. Tell Mr. Blunk it’s 57 years this 
spring since I cast my first hook in the waters for fish. But I 
didn’t catch any. Neither did Ion any subsequent occasion. 
Never in my life caught even a minnow the size of your little 
finger. Send in yoursub. for the volumes, if you want ’em. 


WHY BEES BUILD A CERTAIN KIND OF COMB. 


It is something of a mystery—and a mystery that we 
should very much like to solve—just why bees build 
worker-comb when they build it, and drone-comb when they 
build that. One rather feels that Mr. C. P. Dadant 
is walking on the water instead of touching bottom in 
that part of the subject, page 246. The facts are as he 
states them; but the reasons—well, we must show some 
respect to the reasons, too, till some one can offer better 
ones. In fact, if we assume that (for some unknown 
reason) bees prefer to build drone size, except when the 
queen (by some unknown means) causes them to. build 
worker size, that will pretty nearly cover the ground, 
perchance. If the queen caused them to do it we would not 
need to assume that she intelligently caused it, nor yet that 
they fully understood the effectof theirown work. But even 
then we might have trouble to answer when asked: Why 
then do they build any worker-comb in an upper tier of sec- 
tions ? 








* The Home Circle. xt 
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Polish Up the Dark Side. 
Is life a fret and tangle, and everything gone wrong ? 
Are friends a bit disloyal, and enemies too strong ? 


Is there no bright side showing ? Then—as a sage has said 

‘* Polish up the dark side, and look at that instead !”’ 

The darkest plank of oak will show sometimes the finest grain 
The roughest rock will sometimes yield a gleaming golden vei; 
Don’t rail at fate, declaring that no brightness shows ahead. 
But ‘‘ polish up the dark side, and look at that instead !” 


PRISCILLA LEONARD, in The Churchma: 








A LESSON FROM THE WAX-PRESS. 


I um sure we have all been interested in the new method 
of extracting wax where the press is used, and where great 
saving of time, and a much larger quantity of excellent way 
are secured. What a valuable lesson Christ taught the world at 
the time of the feeding of the multitude. It was a great 
occasion, and any one less than Divinity would hardly hay 
thought of the fragments. Yet the blessed teacher of Naza- 
reth asked that the fragments might be gathered up and noth- 
ing be lost. Many aman to-day is in comfortable circum- 
stances because the fragments have been gathered up. Many 
home circles all over our land rejoice to day in numerous hom 
comforts, not to say luxuries, because in early childhood th: 
builders of these homes were taught the little economies 
which are not only helpful but really give pleasure in their 
practice. It certainly can not be beneath any person's dig- 
nity to form, or to teach, habits of economy when the Divine 
Master put the stamp of his approval upon this very habit. | 
have always been thankful that my dear father and mother 
taught me to make a thin paring as I peeled the apple, and to 
reduce the core to the minimum before it was thrown asid 
So lam always glad when I see anything like these wax- 
extractor improvements, and rejoice that our friend, Mr. 
Hatch, and others, has given us the press that we may gleai 
more, and more easily. 

It is often the best of economy to save strength 
time. How short-sighted people were to declaim against 
inventions. Whatever saves labor benefits our people, 
gives to us all more of the comforts and blessings of life. 
is not labor-saving machinery that brings inequality of co! 
tions, divides classes, and creates social unrest. It is rather 
the abuse of these privileges, and the taking advantage 
circumstance. Were we all to follow the Great Maste! 
his teachings, labor-saving inventions would bring onl) 
ings in their coming. 

I believe the world never had so many blessings as to-day 
I believe there was never a time when the poor boy or gi! 
who has energy and economy could reach forward so confident 
towards position, and even wealth. I was happy the 
day in telling my students of a man who once drove hors 
a canal path, who had no father or mother to train 
ways of thrift or economy, and yet to-day occupies 
positions in two of our great universities. His | 
known in every country where science is studied. | 
had a grandmother to help him to thrift and posit 0 
friend found both with no help except his own inhers t 
mination and power. I said to our students, ** Havent w 
grand country, and don’t we live in a grand time” 
ever I read of anything like the wax-press, I fee! | 
ing God for another step forward. 


But there is another thing in connection with 
press which is to me more beautiful than the econ 
is this that brought it into ‘*The Home Circle” 
refer to the fact that it removes this work from t 
and thus saves the wife and mother from much of 
annoyance. I believe there is nothing that will test 
nature and amiability of the housewife more tha! 
ence of wax about the kitchen and the kitchen ute! 
are a part of the special equipment which she has 
was good to hear the men say in speaking of 
extractor, ‘*‘It takes all this dirt and annoyance 
house.” I believe this is the best part of the new 
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a the laugh which might awaken the sleeping one. 


me ence as it has to-day. It 
= increases the reverent spirit 
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nd itis better still that the most of our bee-keepers will 
»rize it most because of this very fact. Any one who knows 
Mr. Hatch and his kindly thoughtfulness, can readily under- 
tand his satisfaction as he removes this wax dirt from the 
jomain of the household. Some may wonder that I speak of 
wax as “dirt.” A weed is a plant outof place. Dirt is mat- 
ter out of place. Purslane (pusley) on the common or by the 
roadside is no weed. In the garden or field it is a pestiferous 
Wax taken by the new method outside the house is 
Inside the kitchen it is usually both. 


one. 


neither dirt nor dirty. 
THOUGHTFULNESS FOR OTHERS. 


The above suggests what I believe will prove the best 


ornament in every home circle. I mean thoughtfulness to 
help and to give pleasure to all its members. In many a home 
the thoughtful habit becomes almost instinctive. If any 


vember of the household has the habit of rising earlier than 
others, he will alsoform the habit of great quiet before 
the others rise from their beds. Thus at this earlier hour he 
will find himself tiptoeing about the house, which he would 
not think of doing later in the day. The door will be care- 
fully shut and will not slam, and the fire-lighting will be done 
so quietly that one wonders that so little noise is possible. 
This caution may become so instinctive that it will even last 
through the day, as I have known the father frequently to 
find himself tiptoeing even in the daytime as he approached 
the sleeping-rooms. 
it has been my privilege in my past life frequently to 
pass, often quite late in the evening, by the house of an old 
© gentleman whose habit it was to retire early, with a person 
whose thoughtfulness for others’ comfort was always an 
inspiration tome. This one, as we approached the house of 
the old gentleman, would always lower the voice or cut short 
This never- 
failing thoughtfulness did more to beget thoughtfulness in 
others than would a dozen requests to act in like manner. 


a 
We often hear people lamenting that there is so little rev- 


erence at the present time among us. I believe this implies 
anerror. I believe there is more genuine reverence among us 
to-day than there has ever been before. Yet, Iam not wholly 
displeased at the complaint. ‘Want of reverence is so hateful 
a thing that even fear that it is a growing evil may well cause 
unrest and regret. Wemust remember in this day of tele- 
phone and rapid transit, we have pictured to us the whole 
»® world, each day, and our fuller knowledge often misleads us 
> in regard to the condition of society. 
I repeat, I believe the world never had so much of rever- 
is certainly true that nothing so 
among us as thoughtfulness. 
There is no place where thoughtfulness pays such large inter- 
estasin the home. I remember once a girl asked me for a 


" sure test in selecting the right person for a life companion. I 


believe I made the correct reply: ‘*The person who is ever 
thoughtful of father, mother, yea of all the members of the 
home circle—always intent to add to the pleasures of others, 


m and equally careful never to wound or make uncomfortable 


has a first requisite of the perfect husband.” 


a | Unselfishness must always be at the root of thoughtful- 


my ness. Unselfishness is a Godlike 


attribute. If we can only 
= teach our children from the very cradle always to be thought- 
ful of the happiness of others, and always to be on the look- 
oul for opportunities to make the home more a place of com- 
fort and good feeling, we surely have done our part toward 

= ‘se building of an unselfish and a reverent character. 
_ Inthe years when I lived at the Michigan Agricultural 
ege, it was my habit to drive of a Sunday morning with 
ny wife and family to the church in Lansing, three and a half 
miles distant. In going, we almost always passed one of the 
siness men of the city going with his family to the same 
A little boy of this family invariably walked beside 


‘Ils sister. In the early years, up to the teens,they were 
ways hand in hand, and the evident attention of the 
= other, and watchfulness for the comfort of his little com- 


i were often the subject of remark in our family as we 
passed the little group. That little couple, all unconsciously, 
helping us to become better people. As the young people 

ito their teens, the same attention on the part of the 

her was always in evidence. Walking on the windward 
cking up a fallen handkerchief, stepping back to let 


* ‘thers pass first into the church, were all signs of a lovely 





a iracter which 
( 


from the first challenged our admiration. 
ok often remarked, ‘‘ There is the making of a model 


k. sband.” Time proved that her judgment was not ill- 
ded. There are a few things which we in the home 
es should never forget—love of truth, self-control, and 


‘habit of thoughtfulness ; it is a trinity of blessed quali- 
and means so much not only to the life of the individual 





but to the comfort and blessedness of the home, that we 
should commence at the very cradle to speak their importance 
to the loved ones whose characters we are to fashion. 


NEATNESS AND ORDER—A FOURTH VIRTUE. 


It has been my happy fortune to visit very many of the 
bee-keeping homes of our country. Itis alwaysarare treat 
to visit those who are interested in the same things that 
occupy our thought and attention. But as on the street or in 
the audience-room, one of the best pleasures comes from the 
study of others, their habit and manner, so in these visits 
it is not the least pleasure that comes to us to study the spe- 
cial habits of our hosts. 

I remember my first visit to Mr. T. F. Bingham’s apiary. 
I had often met Mr. Bingham in conventions, and was always 
pleased at his perfect attire and every courtesy, and so was 
prepared to find his shop and apiary the perfection of order 
and neatness. 

I have one other example that is quite-as striking, and no 
one will wonder that itis suggested. It was that of Mr. 
Hetherington, who has been so long associated with Mr. Bing- 
ham in the matter of the honey-knife. Many of my readers 
will remember how pleasant it was to look upcn Mr. Hether- 
ington at our conventions. One had to see him but a moment 
to know that system and neatness were ever in attendance at 
the Hetherington apiary. And soit was. I might mention 
hundreds of similar cases. Mr. Hilton and Mr. Taylor were 
other examples. These men never came to a convention with- 
out a necktie, or with spots on their clothing. These gentle- 
men had apiaries that were justly their pride. It always 
gives me unalloyed pleasure to make such visits. These men 
have not to look for things, for everything is in place, and 
they could put their hand on every utensil even in the dark. 
Such system implies neatness, for nothing is out of place, and 
so from our definition above, there can be no dirt. 

I have often wished that it might have been my good for- 
tune to have visited the apiaries of Captain Hetherington, of 
New York State. I have no doubt he has the same habit of 
order and neatness that I admired at his brother’s. We have 
all wondered that one man could manage so largea business 
as is carried on by Captain Hetherington, and win success all 
along the line. Does not the word system give quick explana- 
tion ? 

We have given above a trinityof qualities so excellent 
that we should commence at the cradle to develop them in the 
lives of ourchildren. Would it not be well to make it a quar- 
tet, and add the virtue of neatness and order? This can be 
done by teaching the child always to hang his clothes neatly 
upon achair as be retires; to keep his playthings in perfect 
order; and his room, if we can afford him one, always neat 
and orderly. Put a premium upon such habits, and if we 
ever knit our brow in disapproval, let it be upon occasions of 
finding a disordered room or an untidy drawer or closet. It is 
well to go often and inspect the drawers, and as we find them 
allin perfect order, putin* them some coveted toy with the 
words neatly written, ‘‘ Couldn’t help it.’’ Such a neat drawer 
merits a drawer fullof toys. 








‘‘ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


—___—_<}--9->——_—_ - 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year im advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 

toe 


> Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 


of this song. 
—_——__———29 2 —__—_—— 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. 


Look at them. 
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Tennessee Queens! 

Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 34% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 

6A 26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consigument of the finest up- 
to-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. They 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee- Keepers’ 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. Catalog 


“THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


H. G. ACKLIN, [anager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





LONE STAR APIARIES 
ey Price of Queens 
from Imported 


Mothers: 
Tested. .1—$ 1.50 
Un* ..1—  .75 
Tested..6— 6.50 
we ss 4:00 
Tested .12— 12.00 

 Un* .12— 7.00 
Golden, same 
price.) Select 
tested, either 





race, $2.50. Write 
for circular. 


Me o eis 


mawst 
wh Rh 


G. F. DAVIDSON & SONS, 


Establisht 1885. 
12Atf 


FAIRVIEW, Wilson Co., TEX. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 

















Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as *. re- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a wear at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 

mail the Bee Journal one yeas 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IL 


AWord to the Wise Bee-Keeper 


Is the titie of an essay on queen-rearing. Sent 
free to all applicants. Address, 


Ast HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


SOUTH DAKOTA FARMS 


Is the title of an illustrated booklet just 
issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, descr iptive of the coun- 
try between Aberdeen and the Missouri 
River, a section heretofore unprov ided 
with railway facilities, but which is now 
reached by a new line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. Every one 
contemplating a change of location will 
be interested in the information con- 
tained in it, and a copy may be had by 
sending a 2-cent stamp to F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 
19A3t 
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A : Wenner Bee- monn Ss ; Senane. 


My grandfather was a bee-keeper, and he 
gave a colony of bees to the oldest grandchild 
in each of his children’s families, and 1, being 


the oldest in our family, got one of them. 
We now have 12 colonies working nicely on 
fruit-blossoms. 

We make our living mostly by selling sec- 
tion honey and poultry, and would like to 
have 50 colonies of bees from which to sell 
honey. I help mamma hive the bees and 


take off the honey : 
help any, so we three 
tle. Iam going to 


my father is not able to 
children ail help a lit- 
school now, but it will be 
out in four weeks, and then I will help with 
the bees. Iam not afraid of them as a great 
many people are. 
lama girl of 13 
big one at that. 
Page Co., Iowa, 


summers, and not 
GERTRUDE 
May 3. 


a very 
HENRY. 





Bees in Fair Condition. 


At this time our bees are in 
and we hope for a good crop of 
our colonies wintered well. 

Mrs. EMMA WoOoODMANSEE. 
Colo., May 9. 


fair condition, 
honey. All 


Arapahoe Co., 





From a Young Bee-Keeper. 


Iam 18 years of age, and have been trying 
to keep bees for the last four years. I got up 
to 75 colonies, and as we had three dry years 
I lost 60 of them, so you can see we have hard 
times as well as anybody else. 

EARL 
May 1. 


TUCKER. 
Los Angeles Co., Calif., 





An Industrious Lady Bee-Keeper. 


We think we will have a good honey crop 
this year. Our bees are storing in the supers 
now, and are swarming right along. We have 
#8 colonies. You ought to have been here 
last week and the week before. I, myself, 
put up 75 hives, driving every nail, and then 
painted them, and caught all swarms that 
came out. My husband isa railroad conduc- 
tor, and can’t be here to help me, and I do not 
hire anything done on the place. I was out 


putting up hives one evening when a lady 
came in. She said, ‘‘ Do you have to work 
that way You have ona gold watch.” I 
said, ‘‘ | have silk dresses in the wardrobe, 


but I like to work. 
me from it, but he can’t.” 

I think if more women would work there 
would not be so many bankrupt men. Of all 
things, a lazy woman is the worst. The bees 
teach us such lessons. For 20 years my 
health had been so bad every spring that if I 
didn’t use a tonic | was bedridden; but the 
little bee is the best tonic. For five years we 
have kept them, and Lam out almost all day 
with them. Ido not need a drop of medicine 


My husband tries to keep 


Lor «1 


now. Itell many women if they would keep 
off the streets and stay at home, geta few 
colonies of bees, watch them, and read bee- 


books instead of novels, they would be better 





wives and mothers. They say, ** Oh, the bees 
will sting.’’ Well, if they do it will not last 
long. I would rather be stung trying to 
make something than to be stung for the 
want of something. Mrs. C. R. West. 

Ellis Co., Tex., May 6. 

Prospect Good—Bees Stinging 

Chickens. 

We are expecting a good honey crop this 
year. Bees wintered well, seem strong, and 
are building up fast at present. Fruit isa 
little past its best now. Vine maple will be 
the next to bloom after apple: it makesa 
very nice honey, and has a flavor like maple 
syrup. 

I have about 30 colonies, mostly hybrids, 
though some of them are blacks. Last year 





en 


We want « 


To sell you BEE-SUPPLigs) 
Our line is all new and comp|: 


send 
for our Illustrated Catalog will 
convince you that our Dovetail Hive 
is the best on the market. Our prices 


are right, and our service is promp 
ipt. 


Fred W. Muth & GO. 


S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts., Crx 
Please mention Bee Journal when 
If you want t} 


ALBINO QUEEN: prolific Queens—If +. 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want th 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Alt 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested ol 
11A2%t J, D, GIVENS, Lisson, Tex. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 











I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BES 

and MOST desirable in all respects. 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 
” Milmatwdtan 


rices and samples, free on 
WAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


with 


BEE 


applicat 





OULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illus trated 
with 3 mos. trial subscri aoe to our pape 
INLAND POULTRY JOUR . Indianapolis, Ind 


Please mention Bee Seamaal when writing, 


Bé6s = Suppl | 


CATALOG FREE. | 
I. J. STRINGHAM, | 


105 Park Place, =- NEW YORK,N.Y. 


13A 26t Please mentiou the Bee Journa 














PAN-AMERICAN OPENING. 
The Nickel Plate Road will sell ex 
cursion tickets from Chicago to Buffal 
at $13.00 for the round-trip on ea 


Tuesday in May (the 7th, 14th, 2lst 
and 28th,) with limit of 5 days ne 
returning good on any train toandin- §& 


cluding midnight train from Butialo § 
on Saturday following Tuesday tickets J 


are sold. They will be good going 
all trains on date sold. 

Daily train from Chicag 
a.m., arrives Buffalo 2:05 


morning ; daily train from ( ig 

730 p-m., arrives at Buffal 
morning ; daily train from ( ig 
10:30 p.m., arrives Buffalo 4:45 nex 
afternoon. 

All trains carry throug! 
sleeping-cars. Individual 
ranging in price from 35 cer 
and no meal in excess of t! 
ure, are served in dining~ 


( Meals 


For sleeping-car reserva ' 
other information, call at ‘ y § 
Ticket Office, 111 Adams 
John Y. Calahan, Genera 
Adams St., Chicago, ‘pl 


2057. Chicago Depot: \ ms 
and Pacific Ave., on the FE! 
N - 


9A BAILS + of 


My PR < 
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$ May 


off some very nice well-capped sections 


ws at isth. and expect to doas well this 
ive had some experience with bees sting- 
@] ekens. which I think will be of benefit 


eaders of the Bee Journal: Two years 

was transferring a colony of bees to 

er hive. There were some chickens 
red Plymouth Rocks, and, of course, 
ek) about two weeks old feeding in a pen 
also some white Pekin ducklings 
e about one week old. The bees went for those 
Z chickens and stung them to death, but the 
du linus were not stung at all. I think the 
reason why the ducklings escaped was be- 
‘jee they were white, or light-colored ; and to 
further that bees hate black chick- 


i ear by, and 


ie 1 had a hen with 14 chickens 


weeks old—13 were black and the 
4 2a » white. The bees went for that 
§ a ‘chicks and stung all but the white 
: sa Five of the black ones lived, even 
they were stung, but they were 
mp for a couple of days. But ‘Mr. 
White’? was as happy as it is ei for a 
ick to be. The bees had no proyoe ation to 
er whatever that I could see. The hen 
vas on the ground with the chicks about 8 or 
1) feet away from the front of the hive, and 
a the hive was 2's feet from the ground. 
i. I have been a reader of the American Bee 
Bi journal for two years, and would not be 
without it : GEO. G. CRAINE. 
Whatcom Co., Wash., May 6. 








' Bees Expelling Water from Nectar. 


z I notice there has been quite a controversy 
1 n the American Bee Journal, among some 
i: f the correspondents, as to whether or not 
me bees expel water from nectar on the way to 


the hives. A bee-hunter, and a very success- 
ful one, too, says that after a bee has secured 
its load and starts in a direct line to the tree, 
® it always sends off a mist, but never until it 


has turned in a direct line for the tree. 
. | haven’t had any swarms yet, though my 
® bees are in fine condition. We don’t expect 
to get any surplus until July, or until the 
tt« bevins to bloom. J. R. Scorr. 


ar Co., Tex., May 6. 
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Bees in Good Condition. 
Also the 


Bees are in good condition now. 


weather is rood at present. 
JOSEPH CREECH. 


+ 3 
eo 
—- 


Ontario, Canada, May 8. 





Keeping Bees for Pleasure. 


| have only 6 colonies of bees, keeping them 
ran interesting pastime. All wintered well 
the house basement, which is dry and airy. 
ey used but very little stores during the 
inter I moved them outdoors the last of 
Mareh, and they have been very busy gather- 
pollen for the past three weeks. 
| have taken the American Bee Journal for 
i two years, and must say that itis a wide- 
yvake, up-to-date bee-journal. 
f : THos. L. McRircuig, M. D. 
Ontario, Canada, May 9. 





Marketing Honey—Selling Too 
a Cheap. 


‘ ive never sold much honey, bee-keeping 
* a side-issue with me, as my ministerial 
; es and my berry-farm claim the most of 
- ttention. I have kept a few bees for 
A t 10 years, and now have 17 colonies, and 
= ive taken the American Bee Journal for a 
¥ ber of years. 
e area good many bees kept in this 
= ty, but mostly by farmers. One man has 
Fe, lonies and another has over 100, but 
cs her of them takes a bee-paper. 
ittle, ifany, honey is shipped out of the 
ag ty, and there is no co-operation among 
a ee-keepers in marketing the honey crop, 
: is ** every man for himself,’ and as a 
ae ult prices are low. 
: = {had only 6 colonies last spring, and 
st of them were weak, and as I cared 
— . © for increase than for honey, I had very 
; a nore than we needed for our own use. 
; ever, last week I took 25 pounds of first- 





FOR 


A Home in Colorado sate 


I have a fine Fruit-Ranch of 14 acres here at 
Fruita, all set to fine fruit, principally winter 
apples, with plenty of small fruits, peaches, 
pears, plums, cherries, apricots, prunes, and 
about 700 grapes; 100 colonies of bees, mostly 
Italians, and about 100 fine Belgian hares that 
I will sell with the place. The orchard is in 
fine bearing, being about 10 years old, and is 
clean and free from weeds. The house is a 
good 7-room one, nearly new, with bath and 
water: a good new barn for two horses and 
two cows: good brick hen-house and two good 
cellars, good lawn and shade. I have a paid- 
up water-right with the place, with an abun- 
dance of water at all times for irrigation. 1 
am desirous of making a change in my occu- 
pation, and will sell the place at a bargain. 
With the proper party the yield from the place 
this year will be about $2,000. It joins up to 
within 20 rods of the town site of Fruita, 
where we have one of the best high schools in 
the State, employing 7 teachers. It is only ‘s- 
mile to the depot, churches, school and post- 
oftice, and has telephone connections with all 
parts of the State. This is a good, healthy cli- 
mate, and good society. 

Address for terms and further particulars, 


J.C. CARNAHAN, 
Box 64, FRUITA, Mesa Co., COLO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Blak Queens 


by return mail. ER FOREST AP +a 
21Atf RIver Forest, Cook Co., ILL. 


Italian Queens 


reared from the old reliable Leather-Colored 
Stock by the best methods. I keep 100 colonies 
of Italians to select my breeders from, and I 
breed from none but the very best honey-gath- 
erers. Untested, 55c each; 1 dozen, $6.00. Safe 
arrival. Send for price-list. Address, 


W. J. FOREHAND, 
19Dtf FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Please mention Bee vournal when writing, 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A SOOD WACON. 


Uniess a wagon has good 4 TEE it is 


“rae ELECTRIC 8 
ea FeLs 


are good wheels and they ma 

Jast indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
T hey can't get loose, rot or break 
down. They last alwaysCatalog free. 


Electric Wheel Co.. Box 16 Quincy, Ills 
MANUFACTURER OFXK. 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used by 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We have 
the best shipping facilities in the world. You 
will save money by sending for our Price-List. 
Address, Minn, Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mfg.Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Bidg., 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


’ e 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. Il. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 

save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
.H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


EXCURSIONS TO BUFFALO EXPO- 
SITION—via Nickel Plate Road, 


On May 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th, re- 
spectively, at rate of $13.00 for the 
round-trip from Chicago; good return- 
ing 5 days from date of sale. Three 
through trains daily, with vestibuled 
sleeping-cars and first-class dining-car 
service. For particulars and Pan- 
American folder, write John Y. Cala- 
han, General Agent, 111 Adams Street, 
Chicago. Depot: Van Buren St. and 
Pacific Av., Chicago,on Elevated Loop. 
No. 8—20A2t 


























class honey to our county-seat, and all I could 
get for it was 10 cents in cash, or 11 cents in 
trade. They were retailing it at 15 cents. I 
took the 11 cents in trade, but told the mer- 
chant to whom I sold it that I did not see 
what the bee-keepers were thinking about to 
sell at such prices when it was quoted at 16 
and 17 cents wholesale in all the large cities. 
I have been told that the prevailing price made 
here by the bee-keepers to the merchants is 10 
cents per pound for clover and basswood comb 
honey, and some of them have peddled it at 
that price, though they selected the sections 
that were not well filled. Such prices do not 
inspire one with very much zeal to engage in 
bee-keeping. J. RIDLEY. 


Winneshiek Co., lowa, March 11. 














Measuring Bees’ Tongues. 


All that is required to measure bees’ 
tongues is a steel rule with hundredths of an 
inch marked off on one side; a glass magni 
fying five or ten diameters; a pair of tweezers 
anda darning-needle, and a dime’s worth of 
chloroform. Put up about a dozen bees of 
mature age in a common mailing-age. Avoid 
taking young ones, as the tongues of such 
are not quite as long as those that are able to 
go to the fields. Pour a few drops of chloro- 
form on a handkerchief and lay this over the 
bees. In about a minute the bees will be 
sufliciently stupetied so they can be handled, 
and the tongues will, from suffoeation, be 
protruded almost their whole length. 

Pick up a bee and decapitate it. Lay the 
head and tongue on the steel rule just above 
the graduations of hundredths, face upward. 
With one hand exert a gentile pressure on the 
head of the bee, and, with the other, comb 
the tongue out straight, using needles or 
tweezers in either case. The pressure on 
the face is to cause the tongue to protrude its 
full length. 

Now, while the tongue is carefully combed 
out, take the glass, focus it on the tongue. 
and count off'the bundredths, beginning from 
the ends of the mandibles or jaws, and ending 
with the end of the tongue. Proceed thus 
with all the bees in the cage, putting down on 
paper the exact results after each measure 
ment Strike a general average, and this 
average gives the measurement by which we 
go. 

As a rule I find there is but very little varia- 
tion in the tongue-reach of the bees in 


any 
one colony. 


Sometimes they are all alike: 
but in the ease of some individual bees it 
is more difficult to get the tongue 
out its full length.—E. R. Root 
in Bee-Culture. 


combed 
. In Gleanings 


Thick vs. Thin Top-Bars. 


S. T. Pettit, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
says the idea that thick top-bars are desir- 
able for any other reason than to prevent sag- 
ging isa delusion. The width is the impor- 
tant thing, and atop-bar ‘,-inch thick would 
be better than one thicker if it had the proper 
rigidity ; but for rigidity he is obliged to have 
%-thickness. A top-bar 7 thick is wasteful 
That extra ‘4 inch, besides making bees more 
slow to enter sections, amounts 
1,600 to 2,000 or more cells in a 
Miller replies as follows: 


to a loss of 


hive. Dr, 


The mistake is in counting that the same 
number of bees are occupied brooding those 
sticks as would be occupied in brooding 1, - 
inch depth of comb. The space between the 
top bars is 14-inch, and that between brood- 
combs about ',-inch, thus knocking out half 
this objection ataclip. But even that half of 


the objection will not stand. When the 
weather is hot, as it generally is when supers 
no trouble 
any time 


are over the top-bars, there is 
about keeping up the heat: and at 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “ce 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for acopy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


: Branch, G. B. LEwis Co., 19 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 








The Business End of the 
NEW RUMELY SEPARATOR ~ 


Like all the “Rumely Goods” this is simply perfection, When 

coupled to our New Rumely Rear Geared Traction Engine 

they constitute a threshing outfit that not only makes big A 
y 


money for the thresher, but saves grain and money for 
thefarmer. They are durable beyond com- < 
parison and when you buy them you _ are 


done buying for yearstocome. Take a little 
time to think about how it would pay you to 
own such an outfit, then write us for free catalog. 


M. RUMELY CO., La Porte, Ind. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


28 cents Cash x 
. 4K 
paid for Beeswax, % 2 %sps's"poma* 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
28 cents a pound— 





Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 








* 
a — 
@\ LONG-TONGUED BEES ARE DEMANDED NOW. 
> a 
Na NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Pre- 
A mium for sending us TWO new subscribers 
& to _ American Bee Journal for one year 
yX (with $2); or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending 
us FOUR new subscribers with $4.00). 

. We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- < 
6)} ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
> season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
6) any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 
having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
é leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
” They stored red clover honey last season. 

Orders for these fine, ‘‘ long-reach’”’ queens will be filled in rota- 
€)) tion—‘‘ first come, first served ’’—beginning about June 10th. It is 
a expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, asa large number 
@)) of nuclei will be run. All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 
5 good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. r 
é CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, 


$1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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when it becomes cool the be 
away from the space betwee: 
and cluster on the combs aly 
Suppose you have a colony f 
two stories. Now put betwe 
stories another story filled wit 
inch thick. Do you suppose j 
percent more bees to *‘ man”? the 
it did before? I suspect 5 per 
plenty. 

Even if the loss were all he su 
to 2,000 cells, or 1-33 of the broo 
should still want the top-bar 7 
time I used, entirely, wide fray 
eight sections; and when I put 
put in the middle of it a brood-co 
low. The bees very promptly o 
super, but it did not answer to 
brood-comb there very long. If | 
enough for the bees to begin sealing { s 
tions, they would carry across some of thy ry 
comb, and the sections would be ¢ 
dark as the combs opposite. With irs : 
which I used exclusively for many years. ; . 

3 


See. ee”! lc OO ll es 


same thing would happen to a certa 
if no slat honey-board was used, es): 
the sections were left on 
being sealed. 


some time 


So if the prevention of burr-com)hs ry 
top-bars beall a delusion—which I do not }y 
lieve—and if there is aloss of 1.600 to» 
cells to a colony—which I am very far f; 
believing—lI still want 7 top-bars for the sq 4 
of having the sections so far from the br ; 
combs that the bees will! not find it con 
to carry up alot of black wax to spoil the s 
white sections. 


The Poison of the Bee. ; 


The inflammation and other unpleasant 
symptoms which usually appear after a 
sting are often attributed to that sharp acid s 
widely distributed in the animal kingdom. a 
known under the name of formic aci 
fluid, however has nothing to do wit 
swellings, its utility to the bees is « 1 
another character. Prof. Joseph Lanve1 
Prague, a little while ago, examined the 
tents of the poison-glands of 25,000 bees 
he found to be a clear fluid, soluble ir 
tastes bitter, and has a pleasant ar 
smell, which, however, soon passes awa 
this scent can not, therefore, be the 
The formic acid which gives its peculia 
reaction to the contents of the gland 
very evanescent. The contents of 
itself retain their poisonous propel 
ever, even when dried and subjected | 
The poison is, we therefore suppos 
able base, an alkaloid, as the most act 
sons in the vegetable kingdom are 
be. 
Prof. Langer proved that the pois : 4 
effect whatever on a healthy ski 
ever injected under the skin, all 
toms of bee-stings set in. Should 
larger veins or arteries it causes a i 
order of the system, which reminds one 
snake-poisoning. The weight of 
injected into the wound made 
sting is between 2-10,000th and 
partofa gram. The largest part « 
mic acid, which is such an importa 
the well-being of the bees. This 
means of preserving the honey, f ‘ 
acid reaction. The bee allows : for . 
acid to fall into each cell filled wit 
fore it is closed or sealed, and 
quantity is enough to prevent f 
Honey extracted from unsealed 
keeps long unless 0.1 percent f 
added, which is all that is req 
lated from the German by R. H 
in the British Bee Journal 


wee 
~~ 





Weight of Bees and Their | oads. ; 
The following Stray Stray 3 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 
Alex. Astor reports in Revu os 


made 140 weighings of bees 
bees in all, and he gives in 
weights of different kinds of 





To make cows pay. use Sharples (reau 
*Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 fr« 
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deduce the following table, showing the 
ber of bees in a pound avoirdupois: 


{054 bees just out of the cell. 
£08 bees falling before a swarming colony 
probably 2 or 3 days old). 
457 wax-workers. 
174 swarming workers. 
iS85 black workers in May-June. 
“vis Italian workers in May-June. 
5151 black workers in July-August. 
5271 Italian workers in July-August. 


According to that, the load of honey of a 


ewarming bee is about 1g its own weight. 
This table is exceedingly interesting—the 
more st «1 think it confirms very well the 


f ree that have been given heretofore. It 
irs. then, that bees weigh more during 
varming season, and that wax-workers 

1e most of any. This fact is new as 

\ is interesting. It appears, again, that in 

May, June, July, and August the black work- 

ers are heavier than the Italian. I had 

always supposed that the average Italian bee 
was. if anything, a shade larger or heavier 
than the black. Is it not possible that the 
black bees referred to were Carniolans, or of 
that persuasion ? If so, there would be all 
that difference as indicated in the table in 
the relative weights, for we have come to 
assume that the Carniolan is the largest bée 
f the species Apis mellifica ; and we have also 
assumed that the little black bees of this 
country not the brown bees—were the 
smallest. With regard ,to the amount of 
ectar a bee can carry, it seems to me the 
ticures that I have seen heretofore are some- 
what in excess of one-fourth its own weight. 
There, I have just lookeditup. Yes, Prof. 


Koons estimates there are 4500 bees in a 
pound, and that 10,000 bees can carry a pound 
of nectar, this being the fewest number to 
carry such an amount. According to this, 
then, a bee can carry half its own weight in 
nectar. But Prof. Koons estimates that on 
an average it will not carry more than one- 
fourth of its own weight; and this agrees 
with the above figures. But so far as wing- 
power is concerned, we know that one bee 
can carry one of its companions; it could, 

refore, carry its own weight in nectar, 

viding its honey-saec would hold that 
mount, which is probably not true. I have 


dissected the honey-sac of worker-bees when 
they were filled with nectar, so that they 
almost dropped down as they flew in at the 
entrance. This sac was, at the time, about 
the size of a No. 4 shot, or perhaps a little 
arger.—E DITOR 














Does Hot Weather 


ike vour wire fence sag? Not if it’s PAGE. 
e coilin the horizontals prevents sagging. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE F ENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested ? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


* Bee-Supplies 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
‘ndiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the: South 
4 MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS. 
Je LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
’ Lowest Freight:'Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 
. Cc. HE. Ww. WEBER, 
? Successor to C. F. MutH & Soa, 
2 48 Central Ave., CINCINN NATI,O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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SO LYAFTON 


Follow Instructions Carefully 
Take $100. give your wife $35.68 for 
pin money. Purchase a draft or mon- 
ey order or $64.32 and mail it to us 
and we will ship you at once, our 
No. 320 Light Two- Spring Phaeton—the best 
ever sold anywhere for $100, spot cash. 
The $35.68 you give your wife represents 
the two extra profits you would have to 
pay in getting the jobfrom adealer. We 
Sell Direct from our Factory 
and give you 
10 Days’ Trial 
before you pay 
for it. 
Get our large illus- 
trated catalogue of 
our full line of Ve- 
hicles and Harness, 
Itis full of bargains 
AND IT’S FREE. 
lamazoo Carriage & Harness Co. 
can Bor 53. Kalamazoo, Mich, 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





APUITALIAN KR. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Having been 28 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best known plans, I will 
continue to rear the best. 


PRICES: 
One Untested Queen..... * 00 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.35 
One Select Tested Queen 1.50 
One Breeder..... enced ae 
One Comb Nucleus heaves 1.80 


BelgianHares 


Choice, pedigreed and common stock; young- 
sters, $3.00 per pair. Me rite for —v and 
prices. J. STRONG, 

11Atf rahe + Page Co., lowa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 


this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











i ee) 
BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


BRASS, to order, 4-inch, $1.75; 3%<-inch, 
$1.35; 3-inch, $1.25. TIN—4-inch, $1.50; 34- 
inch, $1.10; 3-inch, $1.05; 2%-ine h, v0 Cts.; 2- 
inch, 65 cts.—per mail free. 

Bingham Smokers hever lose fire—always 
READY. 23 years the best and cheapest—and 
always will be. Bingham & Hetherington 
Uncapping-Knife is the best also. See May 
9th No. American Bee Journal, or send for 
circular for description. 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 


handsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANcIsco, CaL 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX & 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHicaGo, May 7.—There is very little being 
done in honey at present with practically no de- 
mand for the extracted grades; several consign- 
ments on sale here for some time, without any 
bids being made. A little choice white comb 
sells in a retail way at loc, with all other grades 
scarce and firmly held at about former prices. 
Extracted, 7@8c for fancy white; ambers, 6@7c; 
dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 30c. 

. A. BorNetTT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—No demand for comb 
honey, also stock of it well exhausted. Ex- 
tracted very dull; sales are more or less forced; 
lower prices from % to 1 cent per pound. 

C. H. W. WEBER. 


BuFFALO, May 18.—Fancy 1 1b. comb, 15@16c; 
dark very dull indeed, 8@12c. Berries hurt sale 
of honey now. BATTERSON & Co. 


OmaAHA, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per case, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Bros, 


DerroitT, Apr. 18—Fancy whit2 comb, 14@15c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64@7c; amber and dark, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


New YorK, May 3.—We report aquiet market 
on all lines. While the old crop of comb honey 
is well exhausted, still there is some arriving, 
which has been carried by the producers, ev 
dently, fora higher price. Values are mostly 
nominal now, and it is only a first-class fancy ar- 
ticle that will sell at « uotatiou prices. We quote: 

Fancy white, 15c; No.1, 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
buckwheat, 9@10c. Extracted | is decidedly dull, 
and very little inquiry. Old crop of California 
light amber and partly white, is now being of- 
fered as low as 4%c a pound f.o.b. coast, which, 
of course, hurts the sale of other grades to a 
large extent. Beeswax is firm and sells on ar- 
rival at from 28@29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, May 4.—Practically no ship- 
ments arriving, and very little selling. Weare 
getting $3.50 to $3.65 per ones of 24 sections No. 
1 white; oe $3.00 to $3.2. Beeswax scarce 
at 25c. . R. CRomw aur PRODUCE Co., 

‘Susenuiene to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


ALBANY, N. » May 3.—Honey market very 
dull. Very siete call for anything but choice 
comb honey, of which there isascarcity. Ex- 
tracted quiet. H. R. Wriear. 


Boston, May 4.—Fancy white comb honey we 
quote at lic: A No. 1, 16c; No.1, 15@16c. No call 
at all for dark honey this year. Water-white 
extracted, 8@8%c; light amber, 74@8c. Bees- 
wax, 27c. 

Our market on comb honey is firm with light 
stocks and a fairly good demand for this time 
of the year. BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


San FRANcIscOoO, May 8.— White comb 11@ 
12 cents; amber, 8@l0c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; light amber, 4@4¢c; 
amber, 34%@4c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

The market is quiet and lacking in firmness. 
Buyers are holding back, anticipating liberal 
offerings soon. Dealers appeared before the 
Board of Health of this city, to receive sanction 
for the use of glucose in honey to prevent gran- 
ulation, but the Board refused to take any 
special action. 





FOP P Sale Good Bee- “Ranch 
and General Farm 
IN Of THERN CALIFORNIA. 


214t Address, G. C. GEARN, San Diego, Calif. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
a > AD 


ts Pade PRICE 





erything used ty bee-keepers. 


POU ‘DE R’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
servite. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. -— 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
aa” W. M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal whien writing 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 
Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, I11. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by my thorough method 
of training. With my complete 








6Atf 





vg course | guarantee totrain and cul- 
C3 tivate 


your voice or refund your 
money. The best musical knowledge 
arranged especially for Home Study. 
Has Highest Endorsement. Beautiful 
jdescriptive bockletsent free, Address 


+ Prof. G. M. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 














or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5% 10% 25% Sob 
Sweet Clover (white) ......70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow) $1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Alsike Clover.. -.%We 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover.. -%c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........ .-80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat .... .30c 50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARISE 


To say ty the readers of 
the BEE JouRNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 





1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 


lselect tested queen 1.50 
ee. ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing. 






















24th 
Year 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
PURITY, FIRMN 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Egg 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., i 


Dadant's Foundation. 5°: 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 

complaints, but thousands of comp)ji. 

ments. 








TR 


BEAUTY, 
SS, No SAGGING, No 














We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





for sale at very low prices. 





The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Patani EXposition 


eee de. 1. eer. CIO. 


1666666660004 


Aide 
. 
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Also some NEW GOODS that have not yet been advertised. The 


exhibit will be conspicuously placed in the Gallery of the Agri- 
cultural Building. 


If you have never seen a 





will have an Exhibit showing a ¢ 


COMPLETE LINE OF BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 








s 
aD) Ball-Bearing Cowan Honey-Extractor, ‘4 
~) Here is your chance. Lede 
- We expect that HUBER ROOT, the youngest member of th« a 
Root Co., will be the man in charge of the exhibit. He will be >» 
an pleased to meet all our old friends, and make new ones wherever Ay 
+ possible. Ou 
S Gleanings in Bee=-Culture A 
Kk 
= Will contain a very interesting series of articles on Queen-Rear Y 
»§) ing, giving New Methods and Short Cuts. There will also be ; Ke 
= series on Y 
“) BEES IN LAW. Kr. 
e e 
“~ EK. R. Root will tell of his trip through Texas, Colorado, O: hr 
- gon, and California. Better subscribe now. Y 
»§) Six months’ trial subscription for only 25 cents. 25 
: THE A. I. ROOT CO., Tedina, Ohio. ¢ 
"S U. S.A.) Ss 
i - s 
“2 GEE GEORGE W. YORK & CO. MM iesesie SF 
S are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICA 
~ Send to them for their free Catalog. Kee 
~ 
HWOODO OOO OOO AOOOOH# 
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